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cism, its readiness to resort to invisible and supernatural
agency for the explanation of natural phenomena. Primitive
man, he tells us, believes himself to be surrounded by a host
of invisible beings, which exert a constant and, indeed, pre-
ponderant influence on the course of Nature and of human
life. For the most part these unseen agents are personal
beings or spirits, either the spirits of the human dead or the
spirits of natural objects, whether animate or inanimate. But
among them must be reckoned the invisible force of sorcery
or witchcraft, the dread of which acts like an obsession on
the minds of many savages, notably in Africa. Believing that
his life is at the mercy of spirits and sorcerers, the savage
devotes an infinity of thought and trouble to propitiating the
one and combating, or at least neutralizing, the other. These
futile, yet often pathetic and tragic, endeavours are admirably
illustrated by the author in a series of chapters in which he
deals with such topics as the primitive conception of death, of
dreams, of omens, of the causes of accident and misfortune,
or of success and prosperity, the practice of divination, the
use of ordeals, and so forth.
Manyofthethem.es are familiar, but the author's treatment
of them is always instructive; for the examples are apt, well
arranged, and accompanied by acute and suggestive com-
ments. From the wealth of materials collected in the volume
it is difficult, without doing injustice to the author, to select
specimens for special mention ; but we may refer to the
interesting evidence adduced to prove that primitive peoples
do not regard omens as simple predictions of coming events,
but that they deem it possible, by manipulating the omens,
to alter the events in a sense favourable to themselves ; for
example, they think that before a sacrificial victim is killed
to furnish omens from its entrails, they can induce the animal
to modify its internal structure in accordance with their
wishes. Similarly in Borneo it seems to be thought that the
omen birds are causes as well as signs of the events which
they foretell; hence the natives adore and thank the birds as
the dispensers of gifts as well as the bearers of good tidings.
Again, Professor Levy-Bruhl brings out very clearly the need
which the primitive mind feels of accompanying all the
ordinary business of life, such as hunting, fishing", agriculture,